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LYSIAS xxiv. 14 

The manuscript reading — oW ovros tv irotfiv — has created a general 
dissatisfaction among the editors. Emendations, or suggestions, are: the 
insertion of v/iXv after ovros (Frohb., Thai., Adams); ovO'ootw e5 <ppovS>v 
(Markl., Westr.) ; tZ vo&v (Sauppe) ; «5 <f>povw (Rauch., Bristol) ; ov$' ovros 
i/uv «>s «S voiwv (Scheibe, but he retains MS reading in text); oW ovros 
vfuv' 6 fiev yap irapavomv (or eu iroiwv) kt\. (P. R. Miiller); ov0* ovros 
o-irovoafei (Naber, Halbertsma, who conjecture that the copyist, finding a 
lacuna, volunteered eZ iroian>, and cite § 18 for support) ; oW ovros evXoya 
Soku iroudv (Jebb) ; the insertion of eavr<£ after ovros (Kayser) ; and a mere 
indication of a lacuna in the text (Morgan). 

The phrase probably involves an intentional ambiguity; and, if so, emenda- 
tion is not only unnecessary but actually subversive of thought and purpose. 
A proper perspective and a willingness not to insist upon an ironclad translation 
leads naturally to this point of view. 

The key to the whole speech is the art of rjOorroua. In keeping with the 
character and manners of the cripple, Lysias has equipped his utterances with 
gentle irony, with playful humor, with outbursts of sarcasm, and with stings, 
bitter and abrupt. But the real "hits" are made in two ambiguities — the one 
coarse and side-splitting, the other subtle and contemptuous, namely, th 
rets 68ovs ras /uaxporcpas rmv avay Kaiuyv (§ 10), and the present instance. 
Exact translation produces the effect of neither. 

If, in thought, one inserts v/uv, a striking tautology results; and if one 
inserts eavrm, the phrase smacks of philosophy and is therefore worthy of 
our hero: for is he not a philosopher (eucos .... <£iAoo-o<£av, § 10) and 
may he not differentiate between his opponent's inner self and the r61e he 
is now playing? The ellipsis itself is significant. Then comes the abrupt 
«? iroifiv and its sting (cf. eocoro>s, § 3; ri roxrrov Suturm, §3; ov <rirov8d£u)v, 
aXXa irai^osv, "kidding," § 18; aunrtp ti koXov womov, § 18; Sftouos tovt<j>, 
§ 21). The double entendre in tv irouov consists in the two possible meanings, 
"fortunately" (as often in the orators, Plato and Aristophanes) and "and 
it is a good thing" (cf. Or. xxxii. 17). Thus we have two possible thoughts: 
the thought standing in the background, "nor does he really agree with him- 
self, fortunately" (for his mental condition); and the more obvious thought 
which leads directly to the yap clause following, "nor does he agree with you, 
and it is a good thing" that he doesn't, for otherwise he wouldn't be follow- 
ing up a very lucrative hope — the dowry of my infirmity! 
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It may be added that the emendation to eS <ppovu>v — based upon ev- 
<j>povovvT<ov below — is objectionable for two reasons: (1) the copyist could 
hardly have corrected ev <ppovS>v to tv iroiAv; and (2) the cripple could not 
consistently reflect so directly upon his opponent's sanity in view of the 
statement in § 10: Hepl 8« ttjs cju^s it - ""}?, ^s ovros eroX/M^re p.vrio'Orjvai jrpos 
vjuas, ovre t^v Ttyriv SaVas ovre vpJas alo~xyv6u<s, ov jtoAvs 6 Aoyos. In fact, by 
indirection cxxppovovvTuiv supports the MS reading; for it, too, hints that the 
opponent is unbalanced. 

PLATO APOLOGY 29A 

Seivov T&v aij, ko.1 <«s a\r)95><s tot av p.e Sucaiws 
e«rayoi Tts eis Buaurr/jpiov, on ov vopjfcm 
Otov<s etvai &ira$fi>v rrj pjj.vTf.ia ko.1 Se8to)« 
6a.va.T0v KaX olopevoi <ro<£os efvai ovk mv. To 
yap rot ddvarov StStecat, a> avopes, ovoev aAAo 
eoriv 17 Sokeiv o-o<j>bv etvai /ai; ovra. 

Tests upon a number of students revealed the fact that some of them were 
unconscious of Plato's nice distinction in the use of ovk and p-q respectively 
with the participles &v and Svra, and that others had in vain tried to read a 
conditional force into py ovra. The latter deserved the credit, at least, of 
loyalty to their Greek grammars. A running of all the references in Goodwin 
and Hadley affords no help in this case. The various annotated editions call 
no attention to the distinction, and even Schleiermacher mistranslates pit 
ovra by ut non sit. 

It is impossible, of course, for the smaller grammars to provide for the loci 
even in constructions where the line of demarkation is rather sharp — as is the 
case with /u.17 and ov in classic Greek — but it would seem practicable to make 
some extra provision for /mj and ov with the participle. 

It is not sufficient to say, "When a participle expresses a condition, it takes 
py; otherwise it takes ov" (Goodwin, § 1612; also Hadley, § 1025); nor to 
add, "The regular negative of the infinitive and participle in indirect discourse 
is ov, but exceptions occur" (Goodwin, § 1496), for if the present pvq were a 
mere exception, an identity of meaning with ov would be implied; nor to add 
with Hadley (§ 1027), "p.17 is often used instead of ov with participles or other 
words, through an influence of the verbs on which they depend, when these 
verbs either have pri, or would have it, if negative," for py SWa is not, logi- 
cally, dependent upon 8o«iv: it is, rather, co-ordinate in thought with oWiv, 
being practically equivalent to p-r/Sk etvai (neque esse), and echoing the well- 
known p.r) 8ok€lv, aXK' eivoi. 

And thus it is the equivalence that brings the phrase under the infinitival 
construction which requires the negative py. Similarly, Anab. iv. 3. 28: 
(ceXeva peivai «ri tov irorapxyu pit) Sia/Javras ( = jcai pi] BmfStjo-ai). And Lys. 
xii. 68: virto-xero 8' eipijvijv iroirjo'etv p-rjO' op-qpa 8011s PV T€ Ta T£ 'X 1 7 K o.6eXiov. 

In the same way, a student readily understands how a participle takes the 
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negative /«/ by reason of its equivalence to the imperative whose negative is 
/*i/, e.g., aitayav Tr)V ywaiKa Kot toiis iratSas /MjSev aviw /Caracas (Xen. Cyr. iii. 
I. 47), where /xrjSkv Kara&w equals koI /ir/Skv Kara$es. 

The equivalence idea probably would have smoothed the way for an 
approximately correct translation of our passage: "For the fear of death is 
only apparent wisdom and not true wisdom." I say approximately correct, 
for those who have "the linguistic sense" are aware of a circumstantial notion 
in the /u.ij ovra, which defies translation. 

Horace L. Jones 

Cornell University 

THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED ICHNEUTAI OF SOPHOCLES 

The dry lands and well-nigh rainless climate of Egypt have conspired to 
give us in these later centuries a series of glad surprises. For centuries Egypt 
was the headquarters of Greek literature. Here were preserved the treasures 
of that great literature long after Athens had sunk to the level of a provincial 
city with academic traditions. 

A great mass of these documents is made up of royal ordinances, private 
and public letters, customs, regulations, prescriptions, legal and business docu- 
ments of every conceivable sort, marriage and divorce notices, invitations to 
weddings, banquets, and entertainments — from imperial decrees to grocery 
and meat bills. The life of the common man has been restored, the history 
of the Christian church has been cleared up on more than one point, the gap 
between Plato and Paul or even modern Greek has in large measure been 
spanned, and the continuity of history assured. 

More than a score of familiar authors are among the found, as Homer, 
Hesiod, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Aeschines, 
Plato, Aristotle, Pindar, Sappho, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Alcman, Theocritus, Euclid, and Callimachus. Other names appear, as 
Theopompus, whose work seems to join on to Thucydides; Bacchylides, who 
ranked among the nine lyric poets recognized by the Alexandrian critics; 
Chariton, Epicharmus, Philemon, Hippias, Theophrastus, Anaximines, 
Aristoxenus, Isaeus, besides numerous works whose writers are still among 
the illustrious unknown. 

In the case of Sophocles the discovery is almost unique, being paralleled 
only by a single piece from Euripides. As is well known, it was a custom 
among the Greek tragedians to produce tragedies in trilogies, or sets of three, 
following the trilogy with a play in lighter strain, thus letting down as it 
were the wrought-up feelings of the auditors. The only such satyric drama 
previously known was the Cyclops of Euripides. But from the other great 
tragedians there remained only disjointed sentences and fragments of such 
works preserved largely in the grammarians. But now have been brought 
to light over four hundred lines of a comic detective play, Ichneutai {The 
Trackers), probably a half or more of the entire play. 



